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ABSTRACT 



CAREER PATTERN ANALYSIS OF A 
SELECTED GROUP OF FORMER 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

by John Francis Thompson 

1 Problem : This study was designed to discern those 

factors contributing to the career development of a se- 
lected group of former vocational teachers who: graduated 
from Michigan State University in 1952, 1956, 1958, 1960 
and 1961 qualified to teach either agriculture, business 
or home economics; who began to teach vocational educa- 
tion immediately after college graduation; who taught 
for one or more years ; but who were not teaching- in the 
fall of 1965. 

Procedure : Longitudinal type career information 

was gathered in the following categories: (1) background 
and personal information, (2) career choice and educational 
history, (3) employment history, (4) work values, 

(5) teaching satisfaction, (6) reasons for leaving teach- 
ing, (7) attitude toward re-entering vocational teaching, 
and (8) social mobility. Quest ionnairea were returned 
by 88 percent which resulted in 205 careers of former 
vocational teachers being analyzed for the study. The 
analyses included the use of chi-square, Kruskal-Wallis 
One Way Analysis Model, Spearman Rank Correlation Co- 
efficient, Miller-Form Career Pattern Paradigm and 
descriptive career patterns. 
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Findings ; Differences among factors which con- 
tributed to career development of former vocational teach- 
ers were more sharply discernible by sex, area of resi- 
dence at birth, parental educational attainment, Miller- 
Form Career Patterns and descriptive patterns. 

Career choice of former vocational teachers was 
like that of teachers in general, as the women respondents 
decided to become teachers somewhat earlier than did men 
and the majority did not decide to become teachers until 
after college entrance. 

Mothers of former vocational teachers had a median 
education level of 12 years , which was one year higher 
than the educational level of the fathers. Nearly two- 
thirds of the former vocational teachers' parents had 
been blue-collar workers. 

There was a numerical progression in the rate of 
exit. The peak exit rate occurred during year two for 
the home economics and business teachers, but during year 
four for agriculture teachers. 

Former vocational teachers selected teaching for 
its physical and interpersonal dimensions. They entered 
jobs very closely allied to the subject matter in which 
they were teaching as they left vocational classrooms. 

the former vocational teadhers were characterized 
as having high self-expression and people-oriented values, 
but much lower extrinsic and other values. They agreed 
that only their ide? ' self-expression and people-oriented 
values could be met in teaching. 
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A positive attitude toward re-entering vocational 
teaching was held by 55 percent of the respondents; by 41 
percent of the former agriculture teachers; but by r^arly 
two-thirds of the former business and home economics 
teachers ; The respondents who had a rural orientation; 
whose parents were blue-collar workers and possessed low 
levels of education perceived their teaching social 
status as being higher than that of their parents. 

The Mi Her- Form Career Pattern Paradigm classified 
careers as being secure or insecure. Those exhibiting in- 
secure patterns: (1) decided to become a teacher earlier; 
(2) were more likely to seek education beyond the bache- 
lor's degree; (3) were much more likely to enter college 
as they exited; (4) had a positive attitude toward, re- 
entering vocational teaching on a full-time basis; and 
(5) were more likely to climb in socio-economic status as 
they left teaching; than were those former vocational 
teachers classified as having secure career patterns. 

Five descriptive career patterns were identified 
and titled: family, in-out, horizontal, vertical, and 
cautious. The vertical and cautious career pattern 
holders: (1) had a rural orientation, (2) chose teaching 
for its interpersonal dimensions, (3) decided to become 
teachers while in college, (4) sought education beyond 
the bachelor's degree, (5) would re-enter vocational 
teaching on a full-time basis, and (e) perceived their 
teacher social status as being quite a bit higher than 
that of their parents. Those respondents holding family 
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and in-out career patterns were similar to each other, 
but quite different from those vertical and cautious 
careerists „ 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

The occupation of teaching is a many faceted phe- 
nomenon and persons clamor for entry into this occupation 
at many levels. Exit; then re-entry is rather widespread 
in the teaching career of some persons. Conditions which 
permit this style of behavior are. sometimes referred to 
as "the swinging door policy" of education. A large- seg- 
ment of those who leave teaching do not choose to re-enter. 
As this group of former teachers has both professional 
preparation and teaching experience, they must be regard- 
ed as a facet of the teaching profession. 

Hughes* has stated that a career is a "sort of 
running adjustment between man and the various facts of 
life and his professional world." Such a concept of a 
career wi ch its ‘running adjustment’ suggests that a career 
is dynamic rather than static, that actions are sometimes 
inconspicious rather than always being obvious, and that 
a career is continuous through time. This running adjust- 
ment is not ambiguous behavior but is a series of intra- 



^Everett C. Hughes, "The Making of a Physician- 
General Statements of Ideas and Problems," Human Organiza- 
tion . Vol. 14} (Winter, 1956), p* 25* 
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related actions which merits analysis to reveal a career 
pattern. 



Statement of the Problem 

Vocational education programs are being stimulated 
through three recent Congressional actions: i.e. 5 The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, The Manpower Development 
and Training Act, and the Economic Opportunity Act. These 
programs are rapidly expanding the number of persons served 
by vocational education. Obtaining an adequate supply of 
persons to implement the programs in vocational education 
that are being developed from the impetus provided through 
this recent Federal legislation will place additional de- 
mands on an already inadequate supply of vocational teachers. 

Both full and part-time teaching personnel are 
needed. One possible source of personnel could be that 
facet of the teaching profession referred to above as for- 
mer teachers. A review of literature encompassing former 
teachers did not reveal the critical choice points in their 
careers, nor did it reveal how they viewed teaching as a 
profession, or why they left teaching, or if they would 
be receptive to a proposal for re-entry. A need, then, 
exists for an examination of this facet of the teaching 
profession to gather descriptive data about former voca- 
tional teachers. 

This study sought to discern those factors which 
contributed to thu career development of a group of former 
vocational teachers. Another aspect of the research was 
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to determine how this group of former teachers relate to 
the current teacher shortage in vocational education* 
Finally, it was thought that the body of descriptive 
materials gathered in this study might offer data for the 
continued refinement of the complex- concept called a 
career in vocational teaching* 

Rationale 

The concept of a profession carries with it the 
parallel notion of some group of persons called practi- 
tioners of that profession. It is not the purpose of this 
document to argue that education is or is not a profession. 
It will suffice, though, to note that there is a large 
body of persons who serve as teachers for several years 
and as such have a career in education* If, as has been 
noted previously, a career may be thought of as a type of 
“running adjustment" of a man to his external world, then 
an analysis of the careers of teachers ought to reveal 
something about their perceptions of the occupation of 
teaching* Further, an inquiry into the- careers of persons 
who identified with, moved through, and then out of teach- 
ing ought to be a unique strategy for this analysis; 

Relationships to be Explored 

This study was descriptive and exploratory in na- 
ture rather than prescriptive* Its intent was to discern 
those factors which contributed to the career development 
of a group of persons who chose to become teachers , secured 



the necessary preparation, taught for one or more years, 
then made an exit from vocational classroom teaching* 

The specific descriptive data gathered and analyzed in- 
clude: 

1. Background information about parents: age, 
occupation, place of residence during the respondents* 

formatiye years, and parental educational level* 

\ 

2. The nature of the decision to become a teacher. 

3. A career pattern for each respondent. This 
included number and types of jobs held, where held, when 
changes were made, why these job changes were made and 
rate of exit from vocational classroom teaching. 

4. Their satisfactions with 21 aspects of teach- 
ing in general. 

5* Their willingness to consider re-entering 
vocational teaching. 

6. The values for their ideal job and if these 
values could be met in teaching* 

7* Social mobility. 

Assumptions on Which the Study is Based 

„ , i 

The basic assumptions underlying this research 

were : 

1* Vocational development theory is applicable to 
the career development of vocational teachers. 

2. The concept of a career can be .studied and 



analyzed. 



3. This analysis will reveal trends, and critical 
choice points in the careers of former vocational teachers. 

4. Nominal and ordinal data form a basis from 

which descriptive statements can be made. 

* 

A mail Questionnaire can be refined so that 

- ~A 

its non- threatening and semi -threatening questions will 
elicit valid responses. 

6. Heterogeneous , highly educated populations 
will respond favorably to a mailed questionnaire. 

7. This study is capable of inspiring further 
research regarding the refinement of careers in vocational 
education. 



Definitions 

Most of the words and concepts used in this research 
are familiar and are used in a normal manner. There are 
three phrases, howev>v; i that may need to be highlighted 
in order to clarify and to delimit intended understandings. 

1 4 Vocational Education Teacher : A vocational 

education teacher is a person who teaches at the high school 
or post high school level in a program that is designed to 
prepare its clientele for immediate employment or to seek 
post secondary vocational -technical schooling. For the 
purposes of this study this includes those persons who 
qualified in an undergraduate agriculture, business, or 
\me economics teacher education program and whose teaching 
experiences were grade nine or above. 
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2, Former Vocational Teacher : This concept re- 

fers to those vocational education teachers who taught 
for one or more years in a vocational classroom but who 
are not now teaching. Thus, for the purposes of this 
study a high school principal who has vocational teaching 

experience was classified as a former vocational teacher. 

2 

3. Career Pattern : Gallaway has defined a career 

pattern as "a process that is associated with the develop- 
mental tasks, implementation of a self -concept, and the 
developmental character of vocational behavior J* A career 
pattern study seeks to gather longitudinal cype data about 
a respondent and to analyze the sequence of events and 

the development of characteristics in order to ascertain 

3 

the recurring themes and underlying trends. 

Summary and Overview 
to Impending Sections 

This chapter attempts to establish a point of de- 
parture for the later portions of the study. It has deline 
ated the structure within which the study is set* Along 
with a review of related research in Chapter Two and the 
research procedures presented in Chapter Three, it should 
serve to help make the presentation and analysis of data in 



o 

Charles Galloway, "Research and Vocational Devel- 
opment," Educational Leadership . Vol. 22 (January, 1965), 
p. .271. 



3 

Donald E. Super, "Career Patterns as a Basis for 
Vocational Counseling," Journal of Counseling Psychology . 
Vol. 1 /(Winter, 1954), p. 13. 



Chapter Four meaningful. The summary, recommendations and 
some unanswered questions offered in Chapter Five provide 



a critique of the study. 




CHAPTER TWO 



REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 
Introduction 

The research concerning careers is quite volumi- 
nous. Careers of men are affected by some factors that 
are not applicable to women, as are the careers of secon- 
dary teachers when compared with the careers of elementary 
teachers. Further, career stability has been shown to be 
a function of training. With these blinders firmly in 
place, this review was tinder taken with the vocational 
development of secondary school teachers as the focal 
point. Other educational groups will be brought into view 
only to highlight or to contrast basic points. Tnis re- 
view begins with a quick overview of vocational develop- 
ment theory followed by an examination of a process of 
identification with one*s career. With these two areas 
providing an under girding of theory, the review will then 
consider the reasons persons give for choosing secondary 
school teaching and why persons terminate their teaching 
career. The final section of this review investigates the 
relevant research regarding career patterns of secondary 
school teachers. 
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Vocational Development Theory 

This young and growing area of inquiry encompasses 
the process of growth and learning which underlie all in- 
stances of vocational behavior. It, in general, makes the 
assumption that neither man nor job is static; that they 
do interact and that each such experience affects the man. 
Super* has this in mind when he speaks of vocational 
development including "all aspects of development which can 
be identified as related to work.” 

The present vocational development theorist may 
be divided into about five groups. These are: 

1. Eli Ginzberg 

2. Donald E. Super and David Tiedeman 

3. Need Theorists: Anne Roe 

J. L. Holland 
Robert Hoppock 
Psychoanalytic theorists 

4. Sociological: T. Caplow 

5. Decision Theory: T. L. Hilton 

Many new groups are emerging that may replace, add to or 

o 

enlarge upon the above list. Walz may be used as a 



1 

Donald E. Super , et . al . . Vocational Development: 
A Framework For Researc h. Career Pattern Study Monograph 
No. 1, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957, pp. 131-32. 

2 

Gary R. Walz, "Vocational Development Process,” 
Review of Educational Research . Vol. 33 (April, 1963), 
pp. 19TZEW. 
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starting point for becoming acquainted with the current 
research in this area. 

None of the projected theories have stood the trial 
of research or time. This is not to say that they have 

not been Vdluabl A thAnr^ae Tha fflAf A ^ A, 1 

* — — — «> v»v v o JT O IaIUIU" 

lates research to test an hypothesis makes it very valuable, 
3 

Ginzberg * s theory is a good example of this. It was the 
first break in the older *'trait** theory which used the 

technique of matching man with job that was put forth by 

♦ 

Frank Parsons in 1909, Ginzberg* s theory states that oc- 
cupational choice is a dove lopment a 1 process , Thus, it is 
not a single decision but a series of decisions made over 
intervening periods of time. The process is large ly irre - 
versible , Since this approach is dependent upon growth- 
development and chronological age, the process cannot be 
recreated. The third aspect of the Ginzberg theory is 
that compr omi s e is an essential aspect of every choice we 
make. Each person makes the decision through a compromise 
of his interests, capacities, abilities, values, etc. No 
one of the elements is the sole basis on an occupational 
choice. The occupational decision making process has 
developed as an interplay between maturation and a concur- 

a 

rent growing control over reality. The Ginzberg theory, 
then, was the first vocational development theory to place 
an emphasis on process rather than act. 



3 

Eli Ginsberg, et, al . , Occupational Choice— An 
Approach To A General Theory . New York; The Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 
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The purpose of this review would not be advanced 
by an analysis of the adequacies and inadequacies of each 
of the theories. It is possible, perhaps, to make a point 
by considering several of them as a group. Roe, Holland, 

aw/4 n 1 *.1_ J _t_ * 

..w rr vw» «*uw *»«» t/0/v.HwoiKij.jruxw uueui. xes uuay edcn, m gen- 
eral, be classified as a "need theory. 11 Such a gross 
classification does not do justice to their similarities 
much less their differences. Roe^ states that interaction 
between parent and child causes the child to have an im- 
balance or overbalance of need. His selection of an occu- 
pation depends on how and to what extent his needs were 



met by his parents. 

Holland* s^ need theory has six classes of occupa- 
tions based on personality types. Since this review deals 
with teachers and vocational choice, his description of 
the teacher personality in the "supportive orientation" 
may be of interest. 



Persons of this orientation prefer teach- 
ing or therapeutic roles, which may reflect 
a desire for attention and socialization in 
a structured, and therefore safe, setting. 
They possess verbal and interpersonal skills. 
They are characterized as responsible, 
socially oriented and accepting of feminine 
impulses and roles. Their chief values are 
humanistic and religious. They are threat- 
ened by and avoid situations requiring intel- 
lectual problem-solving, physical skills, or 



4 

Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations , New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956. 

5 J. L. Holland, "A Theory of Vocational Choice, « 
Journal of Counseling Psychology . Vol. 6 (September, 
1959), p. 37. 
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highly ordered activities, since they prefer 
to deal with problems through feeling and 
interpersonal manipulation of others. 

Persons of this class are best typified 
as orally dependent in the se'ise of being 
verbal, feminine, and dependent. 

The "need" theories have enough general plausi- 
bility to them to prolong their existence. They were not 
too helpful for this study as they are basically trying 
to ‘‘match” man with a job, through one system of data; 
psychological. The emphasis is on making a choice, not 
on the process of vocational development. 

The sociological view of vocational development 
is quite different. It views vocational choice as arising 
out of a social system.^ 5 ' The social system develops and 
transmits particular types of work values and these values 
in turn influence vocational choice. Occupational mobility 
of persons within the social structure is affected by 

Q Q 

where these persons start in that social structure. * 

This review is reported here only to show that the 
young, growing discipline of vocational development cannot 



Theodore Caplcw, The Sociology of Work . Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota: The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 

^Arthur Salz, “Occupations in Their Historical 
Perspective,” in Man. Work and Society . Sigmund Nosow and 
William H. Form, (eds.). New York: Basic Books, lnc«, 

1962 . 



^ Xbid . . Chapters IX and X. 

9 

Kingsley Davis and Wilber E. Moore, “The Social 
Allocation of Occupations,” in Man. Work and Society, 

Op. Cit .. pp. 375-383. * 



provide all of the concrete answers as to why persons 
select the occupations that they do. Most of the theories 
tend to rise out of only one form of data and consequently 
each theory tends to exclude one or more important forms 
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ignore economic as well as sociological data, and the 
sociological theorists tend to ignore psychological data. 

The identification of these isolated determinants, 
however, cannot fully explain occupational choice* Some 
researchers are making progress with an inter-disciplinary 
approach. Super has recently been trying (according to 
the writers analysis of several of his writings) to build 
a '•career 15 rather than a "job" model. He, apparently, 
hopes to develop a theory which will account for the per- 
sonality, psychological, socio-environmental and economic 
factors that seem to affect career decisions. An approach 
to this has been started by a team consisting of a psy- 
chologist, an economist, and a sociologist. Blau^ and 
associates collaborated in the development of a more in- 
clusive conceptual framework which would avoid some pre- 
vious pitfalls. Another recent example of such an approach 
has beer reported by Mierzwa.^ He investigated five 



^Peter M. Blau, et. al . « "Occupational Choice: 

A Conceptual Framework." Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review , Vol. 9 (July, 1956TTpp. 531-5437 

**John A* Miersstya, "Comparison of Systems of Data 
For Predicting Career Choice," Personnel and Guidan ce 
Journal , Vol. 42 (September, 1963), pp * 29-34. ” 
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systems of data as they influenced career choice. The 
rank order of these five data systems for eleventh graders 
was found to be: (1) interest, (2.5) ability, (2.5) en- 
vironment, (4) temperament, and (5) personality. This 
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population . 

This summary of vocational development theory en- 
abled the researcher to identify some of the theoretical 
factors that affect careers. Since valid research is 
guided to some extent by the efforts of prior researchers, 
these theoretical factors guided the present study. The 
present investigation in turn, will help refine, in a very 
limited way, vocational development theory. 

The Process of 

Identification With a Career 

There are many models concerning persons and the 
process through which they identify with a career. One 
of the more relevant for professional persons was formu- 
lated by Becker and Carper in which they identify five 
sub-parts which comprise the development of this identifi - 
cation process . These sub-parts are: (1) investment mechan- 
isms, (2) the development of interest mechanisms, (3) the 
acquisition of ideology, (4) the internalization of motive, 
and (5) the structural function of the sponsorship. 



19 ; * 

^Howard S. Becker and James W. Carper, “The De- 
velopment of Identification with an Occupation, 11 America n 
Journal of Sociology . Vol. 61 (January, 1956), pp. 289-298. 



This model, developed after an analysis of three 
groups of graduate students, is applicable to the careers 
of teachers* Four years of college is an investment and 
if teaching is not followed sometime, the investment may 
be lest. This variable is, of course ; limited by the cul- 
tural expectations. It is further limited for teachers in 
that the 11 investment” may be recovered (cashed in) at any 
time, even several years after acquiring the degree in 
teacher education. The experiences of an undergraduate 
program in teacher education , are geared to produce high 
interests mechanisms through an identification with a task 
commitment. The student observes, experiences and becomes 
directly involved in the task. 

The teacher education program also produces some 
commitment to the occupational title of “teacher.” This 
acquisition of ideology “comes into operation when the 
person begins to raise questions, or have them raised for 
him, about the worth of the activity he is engaged in, 
when he asks himself why he is doing this rather than 
something else.” The internalization of motive occurs in 
much the same manner. The prospective teacher learns the 
kinds of positions that are available, the expectations 
of each and “why^ he should consider a certain type of 
position. The trainee attains an attachme* for a posi- 
tion. This may involve a shift from elem^cary to junior 
high preparation. The sponsorship mentioned by Becker and 
Carper does not appear to operate at this stage in the 
careers of teachers. It undoubtably operates, once fhe 
person is on the job. 



All of the respondents in th© present study were 
former teachers and in that sense had chosen to discon- 
tinue their identity with a teaching career. The present 
study did not investigate this identification and non- 
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Reasons Persons Give For 
Selecting Secondary Teaching 
As An Occupation 

So far the review has shown that there is a variety 
of theories which attempt to explain aspects of career 
development and that the teacher education program is an 
important part of the process of identifying with a career. 
This section considers those reasons that the prospective 
and present teacher education candidates employ for select- 
ing secondary teaching as an occupation. It will be 
divided into two sections, beginning with those students 
in high school who have selected teaching as their voca- 
tional choice and then moving to a consideration of those 
in college who are majoring in education. The studies 

reported here are not exhaustive but rather are meant to 

13 

be typical. Richey and Fox surveyed all high school 
seniors in Indiana in 1950 who had expressed an interest 
in teaching. They report that the most important reason 
given for girls wanting to teach was that of liking to 



13 Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox, "A Study 
of Some Opinions of High SchooJ. Students with Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
Universit y. B u lletin of the Sch ool of Educa ti on s Vol. 27, 
No. 4, 195T; “ 
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work with young people. Boys reported that they chose 
teaching because they were interested in teaching a par- 
ticular subject. Boys were also found to choose teaching 
much later and saw far fewer advantages to teaching as a 
vocational choice than did the girls . 

14 

A comprehensive study conducted by Fox of all 
junior- seniors in education at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity revealed reasons given by college students to be 
similar to those reasons given by high school students. 

The future secondary teachers reported that they were in- 
fluenced significantly more than future elementary teachers 
by: (1) their liking for a particular subject; (2) the 
comparatively short school day, long suiisner , etc., (3) 
the trend toward higher teacher salaries; (4) results of 
vocational interest inventories; and (5) the opportunity 
to use teaching as a stepping stone to another career. 

The male education majors indicated significantly greater 
influence than did the female education majors on items 
numbered 1, 3, 4, and 5 listed above * Boys and future 
secondary teachers decided later on teaching as a voca- 
tional choice than did the girls and future elementary 
teachers. Fifty-one percent of the future secondary 
teachers and 61 percent of the boys did not decide to be- 
come teachers until after entrance into college. 



^Raymond B. Fox, "Factors Influencing the Career 
Choice of Prospective Teachers,** Journal of Teacher Edu - 
cation . Vol. 12 (December, 1961), pp. 427-432. 
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Dickinson^ reported after a study of all graduat 

ing senior men in 1953 at the University of Washington 

that those who planned to become teachers differed from 

the other men in that they were: (1) more interested in 

human relations, (2) attached much greater importance to 

job security and working conditions, and (3) were very 

much less concerned with opportunities for advancement. 

16 

A study in California conducted by Ostlie reports that 
nine out of ten students in education gave the idealistic 
factors such as “opportunity to serve, 11 f, to work with 
young people, 11 etc., as their reasons for choosing teach- 
ing. At the same time, they indicated that the more 
utilitarian aspects of teaching were not unimportant. 
Salaries, security and vacations contributed to their 

choice of teaching, but were not the primary factors. 

17 

A study in Chicago by Devita and Kaezkowski 
listed the most frequently mentioned reasons for not con- 
sidering teaching as a career in the following order: 

(1) other career interest; (2) low salary; (3) lack of 
appeal; (4) lack of ability; and (5) uninteresting, work,, 



15 

Carl Dickinson, “Ratings of Job Factors by 
Those Choosing Various Occupational Groups ,“ Journal of 
Counseling Psychology . Vol. 1 (Fall, 1954), pp. 188-189. 

^Selmer Ostlie, “Motivation for Entering Teach- 
ing,“ Journal of Teacher Education . Vol. 7 (Ms ch, 1956), 

pp. 80-81. 
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James Devita and Henry Kaezkowski, “Teaching 
as A Vocational Choice, 11 Education Administration and 
Supervision . Vol. 45 (March, 1959), pp. 83-85. 
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Haubrich^ surveyed the education majors in Utah. His in- 
vestigations revealed that only 35 percent of the teacher 
education candidates said that becoming a successful 
teacher was a major life goal. Also 30 percent of those 
prospective teachers indicated that security or "having 
something to fall back on" was their reason for being in 
the college of education. 

An additional area of investigation has been pur- 
sued by "role" researchers, their assumption being that 
persons select occupations to fulfill the playing of some 
desired role. A basic difficulty here is that nearly 
©very researcher seems to have a different notion concern- 
ing the definition of a role . Further, it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between what some would call a role and others 
would call a need. Some of the specific and more meaning- 
ful research in this area will be discussed in the next 
section of this chapter which concerns itself with the 
exit of teachers from teaching. 

Some researchers have investigated what are called 
uncons cious reasons for entering teaching. Stern and 

■J Q 

associates advanced scales to measure these unconscious 
motives for teaching. They revealed ten such underlying 



^Vernon F. Haubrich, "The Motives of Prospective 
Teachers," Journal of Teacher Education . Vol. 11 (Septem- 
ber, 1960), pp. 381-386. 



^George G. Stern, et. <al . , "Two Scales for the 
Assessment of Unconscious Motivations for Teaching," Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement . Vol. 20 (Spring, 
I960), pp. 9-29. 
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motives such as practical, nutrient, dependent and exh;- 

20 

bitionistic. Englander followed the self-concept model 
of Super when investigating the vocational choice of 
teachers. He operated on the premise that through "self- 
psychology" an individual would choose a vocation which 
permitted him to maintain and enhance his self-concept. 

He found a measure of congruency between the individuals 
self-concept and his perceptions of teaching. 

Finally, there is a mode of human behavior that 

is often cited as a reason for choosing teaching which 

has not been discussed, namely social climbing. Teaching 

is still used as a ticket for entrance into the middle- 

21 

class society. Doherty, ‘ after a study of 150 college 
students who planned to be teachers, but 100 of whom came 
from white collar and farm families, and 50 of whom came 
from blue collar union families concluded " , . • teaching 
is not a way of life. Rather, it serves as an entree to 
a way of life." 

In summary then, the persons who select teaching 
as a career have high people oriented values and are very 
personally involved. There appears to be very little dif- 
ference between those reasons given for choosing teaching 
as a career by those still in high school and those in 



20 

Meryl E. Englander, "Psychological Analysis of 
Vocational Choice: Teaching* 11 Journal of Counseling 1 Psy- 
chology . Vol. 7 (Winter, 1960), pp. 257-264. 

21 

Robert E. Doherty, "Attitudes Toward Labor: 

When Blue-Collar Children Become Teachers," School Review . 
Vol. 71 (Spring, 1963), pp. 87-96. 
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teacher education programs in college. Prospective 
teachers for the secondary school select reasons for 
teaching that are different from those of future elemen- 
tary school teachers and also decide to enter teaching 
somewhat Later, The same relationship holds true when 
boys are contrasted with girls. They tend to desire to 
teach a particular subject and to use classroom teaching 
as a stepping stone to another job. Boys tend to be 
older when they decide to teach. 

A schema of classification is needed to manage 

and facilitate the analysis of these different reasons. 

22 

The schema by Mori is thought to be helpful. She be- 
gan by reviewing the reasons persons give for choosing 
teaching and then fitting these to a three facet paradigm. 
The first facet indicated that some persons choose the 
occupation of teaching for the rewards that it offers to 
them; others for the demands required by the teaching 
profession. The second facet concerned the aspect from 
which these rewards or demands are offered (physical, 
economic, social, interpersonal, intellectual, ethical). 
The third facet concerns when the reward or demand is 
offered (pre job, on the job, post job). 



22 

Takako Mori, “Analysis of Motivations for 
Choosing the Teaching Profession, 1 ® (unpublished Masters 
thesis, library, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
.Michigan, 1963). 
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Why Persons Terminate 
Their Teaching Career 



23 

Lindenfeld reports that during the year 1959-60 
81,800 classroom teachers separated from the districts in 
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teachers who left teaching. Efforts to determine the 
reasons for leaving teaching have resulted in much frus- 
tration. Researchers often simply establish a f, laundry 

list 11 of "reasons why teachers quit. 11 Nelson and Thomp- 
24 

son, with their list of 19 reasons, are an example of 
such efforts. 



A unique attempt to get beyond the laundry list 

and to specify some basic differences was accomplished by 

25 

Thorndike and Hagen. They went back to a common battery 



©f aptitude tests which were administered to Air Force 



Personnel in 1943. This group included 250 classroom 
teachers and 172 ex- school teachers. It was found that 
those who left public school teaching had been significantly 
superior to those who were still classroom teachers on tests 
of reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning and mathe- 
matics • 



23 

Frank Lindenfeld, "Teacher Turnover in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 1959-60 " U.S. Office of 
Education, OB-230G2-60, Washington, 1963. 

24 

Robert H« Nelson and Michael L. Thompson, "Why 
Teachers Quit," The Clearing House . Vol. 37 (April, 1963), 
pp. 467-472. 

25 

Robert Thorndike and Elisabeth Hagen, "Men 
Teachers and Ex- teachers; Some Attitudes and Traits," 

Teachers College Record . Vol. 62 (January, 1961), pp. 306-316. 
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As mentioned in the previous section, the role 
theorists offer much insight into why persons may termin- 
ate their employment as a teacher. Biddle has devel- 
oped a framework for examining the role conflict of 
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conflict arises from four basic forms. The source of 

these conflicts include pressures upon the person or his 

position, pressures from within the person, conflicts 

arising from norms held by others, and conflict between 

cognition and behavior. His current studies implementing 

this research framework should prove very insightful. 

27 

Getzels and Guba studied the area of conflicts 
between the socio-economic, the citizen and the profes- 
sional role of teachers. They found a' conflict in roles 
to exist for men teachers, for those teachers who had 
part-time jobs, for those who were teaching away from 

their home community and those who had only one dependent. 

28 

Fishburn identified six relatively separate and 
distinct roles of the teacher. The roles were found to be 



26 

Bruce J. Biddle, Bibliographies on Role Terms. 
Role Conflict , and the Role of the Teacher . Vol. B - 
Studies in the Role of the Public School Teacher. Colum- 
bia, Missouri, The University of Missouri, 1961. 

27 

J.W. Getzels and E.G. Guba, “The Structure of 
Roles and Role Conflict in the Teaching Situation,* 1 
Journal of Educational Sociology . Vol. 29 (September, 

1535), pp. id-Wf * 

28 

C.E. Fishburn, “Teacher Role Perception in the 
Secondary School,* 1 Journal of Teacher Education. Vol. 13 
(March, 1962) , pp . 55-39. ' — • •• : *v 
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operating in the following rank order of importance ac- 
cording to the opinions of teachers: (1) mediator of the 
culture, (2) member of the school community, (3) director 
of learning, (4) counseling and guidance person, (5) liason 
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All of these researchers found ample evidence to 
suggest that a teacher sees himself as having a role to 
play and there are conflicts in these roles. Lack of 
role fialfillment influences exit from teaching® 

Career Patterns 
29 

Form and Miller formulated the ^Occupational 
Career Pattern as a Sociological Instrument® ” They cate- 
gorized workers into seven groups; placing professional 
and semi-professional workers at the top, skilled workers 
in the middle, and domestic and personal service workers 
at che bottom. Each worker was said to have a life- 
pattern of up to three stages. These were: (1) initial 
work period, (2) trial work period, and (3) stable work 
period® These were characterised respectively as all 
part-time work prior to the completion of formal education, 
11 shopping around” time and a job held by the worker for 
three or more years. Fourteen such patterns war© plotted 
and classified as being secure patterns or insecure 
patterns® 



70 

William H* Form and Delbert C. Miller, J, Occupa- 
tional Career Pattern As a Sociological Instrument,” Ameri - 
can Journal of Sociology . Vol, 54 (Jan. 1949), pp. 311-529 . 



Three theories, not at all compatible, have been 
f emulated to help explain differences in career patterns. 
The first was called individual causation theory of career 
patterns. The supporters of this position maintain that 
the personal motivations and willingness to work hard ac- 
count for the success of the worker. The individual is 
his own and only limiting force, in that he and he alone 
determines his life career pattern. A diametrically op- 
posed position has been called the social causation theory. 
A network of inter-related social factors such as fathers* 
occupation are used to explain the workers employment his- 
tory. The third theory discussed is called an equilibrium 
theory. Social background, acquired personality traits, 
native ability, etc., are seen 
tug upon the worker. One fore 

is equalized and possibtly^sven off-set by another force, 

^ IK** 

Jhe^tri’ne sociological forces seen by Miller and 
Form which tend to stabilize careers are: (1) realiza- 
tion or rationalization of the trial period goal, 

(2) seniority, (3) age, (4) income, (5) marriage and 

t 

family, (6) home ownership, (7) friendship ties, (8) insti- 
tutional ties, and (9) identification with work plant and 
community. Five sociological forces which tend to distrupt 
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Delbert C, Miller and William H, Form, Indus- 
trial Sociology , 2nd Edition* New York: Harper and Row, 
1964, 
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as forces which pjiHr^ahd 

a time then 
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